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President Truman admitted four-and-a-half years later, in an inter-
view with Arthur Krock of the New York Times on February 14,1950,
that 'to abolish lend-lease at the time was a mistake'. But it was too
late to correct it. And the President added a fresh mistake to the old
one when he continued: The real trouble with the Prussians is that
they are still suffering from a complex of fear and inferiority where we
are concerned/ It was the mistake of ignoring the continuing effect
which American trends and actions and also the words of prominent
Americans must have had in the formulation of much-regretted Soviet
policies at home and abroad.

These are a few of Mr Truman's own utterances that may well have
contributed to Moscow's 'complex of fear*. At the beginning of the
Soviet Union's life and death struggle with Hitler Germany he said,
according to the New York Times of June 24, 1941: 'If we see that
Germany is winning we ought to help Russia, and if Russia is winning
we ought to help Germany and that way let them kill as many as
possible.' The New York Herald Tribune reported on February 25,
1950: 'Shortly after he became President, Truman granted a still
unpublished interview. On this occasion, the new President blandly
assured his visitor . . . that the Russians would soon be put in their
places; and that the United States would then take the lead in running
the world in the way the world ought to be run.' And at his news
conference of September i, 1949, in the words of the New York Times,
the President 'expressed the hope that the deep conflict between the
democratic nations and Russia and her satellites would end in the
surrender of the Communist bloc', giving 'a strong connotation to his
use of the word surrender'.

The pattern for Washington's post-war policies toward the Soviet
sphere was set by the decisions to use America's initial monopoly of
the atomic bomb and her monopoly of reconstruction credits and
supplies as the means of defeating Communism. The economic urge
for the expansion of American business into the outside world and
for sufficient armaments to stave off depression gave added impetus to
the anti-Soviet attitude of Washington, if only because of the counter-
moves those trends caused in the Soviet world. So did America's
political need for defeating the reform movement at home and the
practice of tarring all progressives with the Communist brush. Social
unrest and revolution in die vacuum areas along the capitalist-Com-
munist border zones of Europe and Asia, linked in one way or another